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Laird  Bard,  of  Peebles. 


“ In  this  old-town  population,  there  survived  two  or 
three  aged  persons  who  professed  an  adherence  to  the 
Covenant  and  covenanted  work  of  Reformation.  One  of 
these,  designated  Laird  Baird,  remains  clearly  daguerre- 
otyped  on  my  memory,  — a tall,  bony,  grim  old  man, 
with  blue  rig-and-fur  stockings  rolled  half-way  up  his 
thighs,  and  a very  umbrageous  blue  bonnet.  His  secular 
business  consisted  in  thatching  houses  ; his  inner  life  was 
a constant  brooding  over  the  sins  of  a perjured  and  sinful 
nation,  and  the  various  turns  of  public  affairs,  in  which  he 
traced  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  us  by  an  outraged 
Deity,  for  our  laying  aside  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant. He  came  up  to  my  mother  one  summer  evening, 
as  she  was  standing  at  her  door  with  her  first-born  in  her 
arms.  ‘ Ye’re  mickle  pleased  wi’  that  bairn,  woman,’ 
said  the  laird  gruffly.  ‘ If  the  French  come,  what  will 
ye  do  wi’  him  ? I trow  ye’ll  be  fleeing  wi’  him  to  the  tap 
o’  the  Pentland  Hills.  But  ye  should  rather  pray  that 
they  may  come.  Ye  should  pray  for  judgments,  woman, 
— judgments  on  a sinfu’  land.  Pray  that  the  Lord  may 
pour  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  us,  — it  would  be  for 
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our  guid.’  And  then  he  went  on  his  way,  leaving  the 
pretty  young  mother  heart-chilled  by  his  terrible  words. 
Having  known  something  of  old-town  worthies  of  this 
kind,  there  was  no  novelty  or  surprise  to  me,  a few  years 
thereafter,  when  I read  of  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath  in 
Scott’s  ‘ Old  Mortality.’  — From  the  Memoir  of  Robert 
Chambers,  just  published  by  Scribner , Armstrong , Co. 


Old  Times  in  Peebles. 

Considering  how  little  business  was  done,  and  also  the 
easy  way  in  which  things  were  conducted,  one  would 
scarcely  be  prepared  for  the  genteel  interior  of  many  of 
the  dwellings,  or  for  the  tasteful  dresses  and  courteous 
manners  of  the  wives  of  the  tradesmen.  Though  a trifle 
too  obese,  Candle  Nell  herself,  when  the  shop  was  shut, 
could  receive  company  in  style,  and,  addressed  in  her 
proper  name,  do  the  honors  of  her  brother’s  household. 
A considerable  number  of  persons,  as  has  been  said, 
kept  a cow.  The  going  forth  of  the  town  cows  to  their 
pasturage  on  a neighboring  hill,  and  their  return,  consti- 
tuted leading  events  of  the  day.  Early  in  the  summer 
mornings  the  inhabitants  were  roused  by  inharmonious 
sounds  blown  from  an  ox-horn  by  the  town-herd,  who 
leisurely  perambulated  the  streets  with  a gray  plaid 
twisted  around  his  shoulders.  Then  came  forth  the 
cows,  deliberately,  one  by  one,  from  their  respective 
quarters,  and  took  their  way  instinctively  by  the  bridge 
across  the  Tweed,  their  keeper  coming  up  behind  to 
urge  forward  the  loiterers.  Before  taking  the  ascent  to 
the  hill,  the  cows,  in  picturesque  groups,  might  have 
been  seen  standing  within  the  margin  of  the  Minister’s 
Pool,  a smooth  part  of  the  river,  which  reflected  on  its 
glistening  surface  the  figures  of  the  animals  in  various 
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attitudes,  along  with  the  surrounding  scenery  ; the  whole 

— river,  cows,  and  trees  — forming  a tableau  such  as 
would  have  been  a study  for  Berghem  or  Wouvermans. 

— From  the  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers,  just  published 
by  Scribner,  Armstrong , cF  Co. 


Old  Scotch  Proverbs  Applied. 

There  was  much  pleasant  intercourse  among  families 
at  a small  cost.  Scarcely  any  gave  ceremonious  dinners. 
Invitations  to  tea  at  six  o’clock  were  common.  After  tea 
there  were  songs,  with  perhaps  a round  of  Scottish  prov- 
erbs — a class  of  sayings  which,  from  their  agreeable 
tartness,  found  scope  for  exercise  in  ordinary  transactions, 
and  were  more  especially  useful  in  snubbing  children, 
and  keeping  them  in  remembrance  of  their  duty.  The 
Peebles  people  were  not  behind  their  neighbors  in  the 
art  of  applying  these  maxims.  As,  for  example,  if  a fas- 
tidious youth  presumed  to  complain  that  his  porridge  was 
not  altogether  to  his  mind,  he  would  have  for  reply,  — 
“ Lay  your  wame  to  your  winnin’ ; ” that  is,  “ Suit  your 
stomach  to  your  earnings,”  — a staple  observation  in  all 
such  cases.  Or,  if  one  of  unsettled  habits  got  into  a 
scrape,  such  as  “ slumping”  in  the  ice,  and  coming  home 
half-drowned,  instead  of  being  commiserated,  he  would 
be  coolly  reminded  that  “ An  unhappy  fish  gets  an  un- 
happy bait.  ” Or,  if  one  hinted  that  he  was  hungry, 
and  would  not  be  the  worse  of  something  to  eat,  he 
would,  if  the  application  was  inopportune,  be  favored  with 
the  advice  in  dietetics : “ you’ll  be  the  better  o’  findin’ 
the  grunds  o’  your  stamick.”  “ Or,  if  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  asked  for  a drink  of  water  shortly  after  dinner,  he 
would  be  told  that  “ Mickle  meat  taks  mickle  weet ; ” 
by  which  wholesome  rebuke  he  was  instructed  in  the  ex- 
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cellent  virtue  of  moderation  in  eating.  Or,  if  one,  when 
put  to  some  kind  of  difficult  task,  said  he  wanted  assist- 
ance, he  would  get  the  proverb  pitched  at  him  : “ Help 
yoursel’,  and  your  friends  will  like  you  the  better.” 
Or,  when  a family  of  children  quarreled  among  them- 
selves, and  appealed  to  their  mother  for  an  edict  of 
pacification,  she  would  console  them  with  the  remark, 
“You’ll  all  agree  better  when  ye  gang  in  at  different  kirk 
doors.”  A capital  thing  were  these  proverbs  and  sayings 
for  stamping  out  what  were  called  notions  of  “ uppishness  ” 
in  children,  or  hopes  of  having  everything  their  own  way. 
— From  the  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers,  just  published 
by  Scribner , Armstrong , &=  Co. 


Tam  Fleck  and  Josephus. 

Among  that  considerable  part  of  the  population  who 
lived  down  closes  and  in  old  thatched  cottages,  news  cir- 
culated at  third  or  fourth  hand,  or  was  merged  in  conver- 
sation on  religious  or  other  topics.  My  brother  and  I 
derived  much  enjoyment,  not  to  say  instruction,  from  the 
singing  of  old  ballads,  and  the  telling  of  legendary  stories, 
by  a kind  old  female  relative,  the  wife  of  a decayed  trades- 
man, who  dwelt  in  one  of  the  ancient  closes.  At  her 
humble  fireside,  under  the  canopy  of  a huge  chimney, 
where  her  half-blind  and  superannuated  husband  sat  doz- 
ing in  a chair,  the  battle  of  Corunna  and  other  prevailing 
news  was  strangely  mingled  with  disquisitions  on  the  Jew- 
ish wars.  The  source  of  this  interesting  conversation  was 
a well-worn  copy  of  L’Estrange’s  translation  of  “ Josephus,” 
a small  folio  of  date  1720.  The  envied  possessor  of  the 
work  was  Tam  Fleck,  “ a flichty  chield,”  as  he  was  con- 
sidered, who,  not  particularly  steady  at  his  legitimate  em- 
ployment, struck  out  a sort  of  profession  by  going  about 
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in  the  evenings  with  his  “Josephus,”  which  he  read  as  the 
current  news ; the  only  light  he  had  for  doing  so  being 
usually  that  imparted  by  the  flickering  blaze  of  a piece 
of  parrot  coal.  It  was  his  practice  not  to  read  more  than 
from  two  to  three  pages  at  a time,  interlarded  with  saga- 
cious remarks  of  his  own  by  way  of  foot-notes,  and  in  this 
way  he  sustained  an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  narrative. 
Retailing  the  matter  with  great  equability  in  different 
households,  Tam  kept  all  at  the  same  point  of  information, 
and  wound  them  up  with  a corresponding  anxiety  as  to  the 
issue  of  some  moving  event  in  Hebrew  annals.  Although 
in  this  way  he  went  through  a course  of  “ Josephus  ” yearly, 
the  novelty  somehow  never  seemed  to  wear  off. 

“ YVeel,  Tam,  what’s  the  news  the  nicht?”  would  old 
Geordie  Murray  say,  as  Tam  entered  with  his  “Josephus” 
under  his  arm,  and  seated  himself  at  the  family  fireside. 

“ Bad  news,  bad  news,”  replied  Tam.  “Titus  has  be- 
gun to  besiege  Jerusalem  ; it’s  gaun  to  be  a terrible  busi- 
ness;” and  then  he  opened  his  budget  of  intelligence, 
to  which  all  paid  the  most  reverential  attention.  The 
protracted  and  severe  famine  which  was  endured  by  the 
besieged  Jews  was  a theme  which  kept  several  families 
in  a state  of  agony  for  a week ; and  when  Tam  in  his 
readings  came  to  the  final  conflict  and  destruction  of 
the  city  by  the  Roman  general,  there  was  a perfect  parox- 
ysm of  horror.  At  such  seances  my  brother  and  I were 
delighted  listeners.  All  honor  to  the  memory  of  Tam 
Fleck.  — From  the  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers,  just 
published  by  Scribner,  Armstrong. , &•  Co. 


Mrs.  Chambers  and  Dr.  Dalgliesh. 

Of  this  widow,  my  grandmother,  I retain  some  recollec- 
tions. According  to  an  old  custom  in  Scotland,  she  was, 
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though  married,  known  only  by  her  maiden  name,  which 
was  Margaret  Kerr.  Margaret  was  a little  woman,  of 
plain  appearance,  a great  stickler  on  points  of  controver- 
sial divinity,  a rigorous  critic  of  sermons,  and  a severe 
censor  of  what  she  considered  degenerating  manners. 
She  possessed  a good  deal  of  “ character,”  and  might 
almost  be  taken  for  the  original  of  Mause  Headrigg.  As 
the  wife' of  a ruling  elder,  she  possibly  imagined  that  she 
was  entitled  to  exercise  a certain  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  her  having  once  taken 
the  venerable  Dr.  Dalgliesh,  the  parish  minister,  through 
hands.  In  presence  of  a number  of  neighbors,  she 
thought  fit  to  lecture  him  on  that  particularly  delicate 
subject,  his  wife’s  dress  : “ It  was  a sin  and  a shame  to 
see  sae  mickle  finery.” 

The  minister  did  not  deny  the  charge,  but  dexterously 
encountered  her  with  the  Socratic  method  of  argument : 
“ So,  Margaret,  you  think  that  ornament  is  useless  and 
sinful  in  a lady’s  dress  ? ” 

“ Certainly  I do.” 

“ Then,  may  I ask  why  you  wear  that  ribbon  around 
your  cap  ? A piece  of  cord  would  surely  do  quite  as 
well.” 

Disconcerted  with  this  unforeseen  turn  of  affairs,  Mar- 
garet determinedly  rejoined  in  an  undertone:  “Ye’ll  no 
hae  lang  to  speer  sic  a like  question.” 

Next  day  her  cap  was  bound  with  a piece  of  white  tape  ; 
and  never  afterwards,  till  the  day  of  her  death,  did  she 
wear  a ribbon,  or  any  morsel  of  ornament.  I am  doubtful 
if  we  could  match  this  out  of  Scotland.  For  a novelist  to 
depict  characters  of  this  kind,  he  would  require  to  see 
them  in  real  life  ; no  imagination  could  reach  them.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  both  saw  and  talked  with  them,  for  they 
were  not  extinct  in  his  day. 
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The  mortifying  rebuff  about  the  ribbon  perhaps  had 
some  influence  in  making  my  ancestress  a Seceder.  As 
she  lived  near  the  manse,  I am  afraid  she  must  have  been 
a good  deal  of  a thorn  in  the  side  of  the  parish  minister, 
notwithstanding  all  the  palliatives  of  her  good-natured 
husband,  the  elder.  At  length  an  incident  occurred, 
which  sent  her  abruptly  off  to  a recently  erected  meeting- 
house, to  which  a promising  young  preacher,  Mr.  Leckie, 
had  been  appointed. 

It  was  a bright  summer  morning  about  five  o’clock, 
when  Margaret  left  her  husband’s  side  as  usual,  and  went 
out  to  see  her  cow  attended  to.  Before  three  minutes 
had  elapsed,  her  husband  was  aroused  by  her  coming  in 
with  dismal  cries : “ Eh,  sirs  ! eh,  sirs  ! did  I ever  think 
to  live  to  see  the  day  ? O man,  O man,  O William  ; this 
is  a terrible  thing  indeed.  Could  I ever  have  thought  to 
see’t  ? ” 

“ Gracious,  woman  ! ” exclaimed  the  worthy  elder,  by 
this  time  fully  awake,  “ what  is’t  ? Is  the  coo  deid  ? ” for 
it  seemed  to  him  that  no  greater  calamity  could  have  been 
expected  to  produce  such  doleful  exclamations. 

“ The  coo  deid  ! ” responded  Margaret : “ waur,  waur, 
ten  times  waur.  There’s  Dr.  Dalgliesh  only  now  gaun 
hame  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It’s  awfu’,  it’s  aw- 
fu’  ! What  will  things  come  to  ? ” 

The  elder,  though  a pattern  of  propriety  himself,  is  not 
recorded  as  having  taken  any  but  a mild  view  of  the  min- 
ister’s conduct,  more  particularly  as  he  knew  that  the 
patron  of  the  parish  was  at  Miss  Ritchie’s  inn,  and  that 
the  reverend  divine  might  have  been  detained  rather  late 
with  him  against  his  will.  The  strenuous  Margaret  drew 
no  such  charitable  conclusions.  She  joined  the  Secession 
congregation  next  day,  and  never  again  attended  the  par- 
ish church. — From  the  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers, 
just  published  by  Scribner,  Armstrong,  Co. 
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A School  Scene. 

I can  never  forget  a scene  which  took  place  in  Mr. 
Sloan’s  seminary  one  summer  afternoon.  In  the  morning 
of  that  day  a sensation  had  been  created  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  two  of  the  boarders,  gentlemen’s  sons  from 
Edinburgh,  had  absconded,  and  that  two  town-constables 
— one  of  them  Drummer  Will  — had  been  dispatched  in 
search  of  them.  The  youths  were  caught,  brought  back 
in  disgrace,  and  were  now  to  suffer  a punishment  suitable 
to  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  Sullen  and  terrified,  the 
two  culprits  stood  before  the  assembled  school;  the  two 
town-officers  in  their  scarlet  coats  sitting  as  a guard  within 
the  doorway.  The  usual  hum  ceased.  There  was  a death- 
like stillness.  First  reproaching  the  offenders  with  their 
highly  improper  conduct,  the  teacher  ordered  them  in- 
stantly to  strip  for  flogging.  The  boys  resisted,  and  were 
seized  by  an  assistant  and  the  two  officers.  With  clothes  in 
disorder,  they  were  laid  across  a long,  desk-like  table,  the 
rise  of  which  in  the  middle  offered  that  degree  of  convex- 
ity which  was  favorable  to  the  application  of  the  tawse. 
Kicking  and  screaming,  they  suffered  the  humiliating  in- 
fliction, and  the  school  was  forthwith  dismissed  for  the 
day.  Such  things  at  the  period  were  matters  of  course, 
even  of  approbation,  and  therefore  it  would  be  wrong  to 
condemn  teachers  who  fell  in  with  the  general  fashion. 
Teaching,  it  was  imagined,  could  not  be  conducted  other- 
wise ; school,  like  army  flogging  was  an  authorized  na- 
tional institution.  — From  the  Memoir  of  Robert  Cham- 
bers, just  published  by  Scribner , Armstrong , Co. 


Robert  Chambers  as  a Reader. 

Behold  me,  then,  quitting  my  lodgings  in  the  West 
Port,  before  five  o’clock  in  the  winter  mornings,  and  pur- 
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suing  my  way  across  the  town  to  the  cluster  of  sunk 
streets  below  the  North  Bridge,  of  which  Canal  Street 
was  the  principal.  The  scene  of  operations  was  a cellar 
of  confined  dimensions,  reached  by  a flight  of  steps  de- 
scending from  the  street,  and  possessing  a small  back 
window  immediately  beyond  the  baker’s  kneading-board. 
Seated  on  a folded-up  sack  in  the  sole  of  the  window, 
with  a book  in  one  hand  and  a penny  candle  stuck  in  a 
bottle  near  the  other,  1 went  to  work  for  the  amusement 
of  the  company.  The  baker  was  not  particular  as  to 
subject.  All  he  stipulated  for  was  something  droll  and 
laughable.  Aware  of  his  tastes,  I tried  him  first  with  the 
jocularities  of  “ Roderick  Random,”  which  was  a great 
success,  and  produced  shouts  of  laughter.  I followed 
this  up  with  other  works  of  Smollett,  also  with  the  novels 
of  Fielding,  and  with  “ Gil  Bias  ; ” the  tricks  and  gro- 
tesque rogueries  in  this  last-mentioned  work  of  fiction 
giving  the  baker  and  his  two  sons  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion. My  services  as  a reader  for  two  and  a half  hours 
every  morning  were  unfailingly  recompensed  by  a donation 
of  the  anticipated  roll,  with  which,  after  getting  myself 
brushed  of  the  flour,  I went  on  my  way  to  shop-opening, 
lamp-cleaning,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  at  Calton  Street.  It 
would  be  vain  in  the  pi'esent  day  to  try  to  discover  the 
baker’s  workshop,  where  these  morning  performances 
took  place,  for  the  whole  of  the  buildings  in  this  quarter 
have  been  removed  to  make  way  for  the  North  British 
Railway  station.  — From  the  Memoir  of  Robert  Cham- 
bers, just  published  by  Scribner , Armstrong \ cA  Co. 


Jamie  Alexander. 

Jamie  was  a Highlander  by  birth,  and  in  his  youth, 
long  ago,  had  been  a servant  to  a Mr.  Tytler,  a gentleman 
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of  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  with  whom  he  had 
travelled  and  seen  the  world,  and  in  whose  company  he 
had  picked  up  a smattering  of  learned  ideas  and  words. 
With  this  grounding,  and  naturally  handy,  Jamie  was  a 
kind  of  Jack-of-all-trades.  It  was  in  his  capacity  of  por- 
ter that  King  and  I had  become  acquainted  with  him,  but 
at  his  advanced  age  he  relied  more  distinctly  on  less  toil- 
some pursuits.  The  versatility  of  his  talents  rendered 
him  peculiarly  acceptable  as  an  acquaintance,  and  his 
house  was  well  adapted  for  our  meetings.  This  ancient 
mansion  consisted  of  only  a single  apartment ; it  was 
kitchen,  parlor,  bedroom,  and  workshop  all  in  one,  a 
queer  and  incongruous  jumble,  like  the  mind  of  the  occu- 
pant. 

Usually,  at  night,  we  found  Jamie  seated  at  one  side 
of  his  fire,  and  his  wife  Janet,  a more  commonplace  char- 
acter, at  the  other.  Behind  the  old  man  was  his  work- 
bench, loaded  with  a variety  of  tools  and  odds  and  ends 
adapted  to  a leading  branch  of  employment,  which  con- 
sisted in  clasping  broken  china  and  crystal  for  the  stone- 
ware shops.  This  operation  he  performed  with  a neat- 
ness that  surprised  most  persons,  who  knew  that  he  had 
lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  It  did  not  seem  to  be 
generally  understood  that  Jamie  had  a contrivance  satis- 
factory to  himself  for  remedying  this  ocular  deficiency. 
In  his  old  pair  of  spectacles  he  fixed  two  glasses  for  the 
seeing  eye,  and  he  maintained  that  by  this  arrangement 
of  a double  lens,  his  single  eye  was  as  good  to  him  as 
two,  a point  we  did  not  think  fit  to  contest. 

To  vary  the  routine  of  employment,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  a little  out-door  recreation,  Jamie  at  times 
took  a job  from  the  undertakers.  Dressed  in  a thread- 
bare black  suit,  he  walked  as  a saulie  before  the  higher 
class  of  funerals,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  the 


black  velvet  cap  of  a running  footman  covering  his  brown 
wig.  In  connection  with  his  profession  of  saulie,  he  re- 
lated numerous  traditionary  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
festivities  of  deceased  saulie  and  gumfler  men  in  the  ser- 
vants’ hall  of  great  houses,  while  waiting  in  lugubrious 
habiliments  to  head  the  funeral  solemnity,  his  stories 
reminding  one  of  the  interspersal  of  scenes  of  drollery 
throughout  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  and  I doubt  not, 
true  to  nature.  Besides  these  diverting  reminiscences 
of  grand  funerals,  he  gave  his  experiences  of  grave-dig- 
ging in  the  Calton  burying-ground,  where  he  often  as- 
sisted. He  confidently  stated  that  the  digging  of  graves 
was  a wonderfully  exhilarating  and  healthful  occupation, 
if  executed  with  proper  skill  and  leisure.  Nothing,  in 
his  opinion,  was  so  efficacious  in  assuaging  a rheumatism 
in  the  back,  or  securing  long  life  ; and  to  hear  him  on 
this  subject,  you  would  have  thought  it  would  be  a good 
thing  in  the  way  of  health  and  amusement  to  take  to 
regular  exercise  in  grave-digging.  It  appeared  that  inde- 
pendently of  payment  for  this  kind  of  labor  according  to 
tariff,  Jamie  seldom  left  the  ground  without  a few  bits  of 
old  coffin  in  good  condition,  which  had  been  thrown  to 
the  surface  in  the  course  of  excavation.  Such  pieces  of 
wood,  improved  by  seasoning  in  the  earth,  he  said,  ex- 
celled for  some  purposes  of  art.  From  them  he  made  a 
common  kind  of  fiddles,  and  also  cheap  wooden  clocks. 
— From  the  Memoir  ^Robert  Chambers,  just  published 
by  Scribner , Armstrong , 6°  Co. 


Early  Struggles  for  Knowledge. 

By  these  varied  means  in  his  early  youth,  in  the  midst 
of  difficulties,  Robert  laid  the  foundation  of  much  that 
afterwards  assumed  shape  in  literature,  although  at  the 
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time  he  was  only  satisfying  a natural  craving  for  what  was 
traditionally  curious.  Looking  back  to  the  days  when  we 
lived  together  in  the  West  Port,  I cannot  recollect  that  he 
ever  spent  a moment  in  what  was  purely  amusing,  or  of 
no  practical  avail.  Nor  was  this  a sacrifice.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  was  with  him  the  highest  of  earthly 
enjoyments.  It  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  these  sooth- 
ing resources.  What  his  trials  were  at  this  time  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  passages  in  a letter  written  by 
him,  in  1829,  to  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  married : — 

“ My  brother  William  and  I lived  in  lodgings  together. 
Our  room  and  bed  cost  three  shillings  a week.  It  was  in 
the  West  Port,  near  Burke’s  place.  I cannot  understand 
how  I should  ever  have  lived  in  it.  The  woman  who  kept 
the  lodgings  was  a Peebles  woman,  who  knew  and  wished 
to  be  kind  to  us.  She  was,  however,  of  a very  narrow  dis- 
position, partly  the  result  of  poverty.  I used  to  be  in 
great  distress  for  want  of  tire.  I could  not  afford  either 
that  or  candle  myself.  So  I have  often  sat  beside  her 
kitchen  fire,  if  fire  it  could  be  called,  which  was  only  a 
little  heap  of  embers,  reading  Horace  and  conning  my 
dictionary  by  a light  which  required  me  to  hold  the  books 
almost  close  to  the  grate.  What  a miserable  winter  that 
was  ! Yet  I cannot  help  feeling  proud  of  my  trials  at  that 
time.  My  brother  and  I — he  then  between  fifteen  and  six- 
teen, I between  thirteen  and  fourteen  — had  made  a resolu- 
tion together  that  we  would  exercise  the  last  degree  of 
self-denial.  My  brother  actually  saved  money  off  his  in- 
come. I remember  seeing  him  take  five-and-twenty  shil- 
lings out  of  a closed  box  which  he  kept  to  receive  his  sav- 
ings ; and  that  was  the  spare  money  of  only  a twelvemonth. 
I dare  say  the  Potterrow  itself  never  sheltered  two  divinity 
students  of  such  abstinent  habits  as  ours.  My  father’s  pros- 
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pects  blackened  towards  the  end  of  the  winter  ; and  even 
the  small  cost  of  my  board  and  lodging  at  length  became 
too  much  for  him.  I then  for  some  time  spent  the  night 
at  Joppa  Pans,  and  regularly  every  morning  walked,  lame 
as  I was,  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  school.  Through  all 
these  distresses,  I preserved  the  best  of  health,  though 
perhaps  my  long  fasts  at  so  critical  a period  of  life  re- 
pressed my  growth.  A darker  period  than  even  this  en- 
sued ] my  father  lost  his  situation,  and  I was  withdrawn 
from  a course  of  learning  which  it  was  seen  I should  never 
be  able  to  complete.”  — From  the  Memoir  of  Robert 
Chambers,  just  published  by  Scribner,  Armstrong,  Co. 


Humble  Beginnings. 

My  progress  in  compositorship  was  at  first  slow.  I had 
to  feel  my  way.  A defective  adjustment  of  the  lines  to  a 
uniform  degree  of  tightness  was  my  greatest  trouble,  but 
this  was  got  over.  The  art  of  working  my  press  had  next 
to  be  acquired,  and  in  this  there  was  no  difficulty.  After 
an  interval  of  fifty  years,  I recollect  the  delight  I experi- 
enced in  working  off  my  first  impression  ; the  pleasure 
since  of  seeing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheets  pouring 
from  machines  in  which  I claim  an  interest  being  nothing 
to  it ! If  the  young  and  thoughtless  could  only  be  made 
to  know  this,  — the  happiness,  the  dignity  of  honest  labor 
conducted  in  a spirit  of  self-reliance ; the  insignificance 
and  probably  temporary  character  of  untoward  circum- 
stances while  there  is  youth,  along  with  a willing  heart ; 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  acquiring  by  persevering  indus- 
try instead  of  by  compassionate  donation,  — how  differ- 
ently would  they  act ! 

I think  there  was  a degree  of  infatuation  in  my  attach- 
ment to  that  jangling,  creaking,  wheezing  little  press. 
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Placed  at  the  only  window  in  my  apartment,  within  a few 
feet  of  my  bed,  I could  see  its  outlines  in  the  silvery  moon- 
light when  I awoke ; and  there,  at  the  glowing  dawn,  did 
its  figure  assume  distinct  proportions.  When  daylight 
came  fully  in,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  desire  to 
rise  and  have  an  hour  or  two  of  exercise  at  the  little 
machine. 

With  an  imperfect  apparatus,  the  execution  of  my  song- 
book  was  far  from  good.  Still,  it  was  legible  in  the  old 
ballad  and  chap-book  style,  and  I was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent. Little  by  little,  I got  through  the  small  volume.  It 
was  a tedious  drudgery.  With  my  limited  font,  I could 
set  up  no  more  than  eight  small  pages,  forming  the  eighth 
part  of  a sheet.  After  printing  the  first  eight,  I had  to 
distribute  the  letter  and  set  up  the  second  eight,  and  so  on 
throughout  a hundred  pages.  Months  were  consumed  in 
the  operation.  The  number  of  copies  printed  was  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  effect  which  I had  to  pull  the  press 
twenty  thousand  times.  But  labor,  as  already  hinted,  cost 
nothing.  I set  the  types  in  the  intervals  of  business,  par- 
ticularly during  wet  weather,  when  the  stall  could  not  be 
put  out,  and  the  press-work  was  executed  late  at  night  or 
early  in  the  morning.  The  only  outlay  worth  speaking  of 
for  the  little  volume  was  that  incurred  for  paper,  which  I 
was  unable  to  purchase  in  greater  quantities  than  a few 
quires  at  a time,  and  therefore  at  a considerable  disadvan- 
tage in  price,  but  this  was  only  another  exemplification  of 
the  old  and  too  well-known  truth,  that  “the  destruction  of 
the  poor  is  their  poverty,”  about  which  it  was  useless  to 
repine. 

When  completed,  the  volume  needed  some  species  of 
embellishment,  and  fortune  helped  me  at  this  conjuncture. 
There  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  a poor  but  ingenious  man, 
advanced  in  life,  named  Peter  Fyfe,  with  whom  I had  al- 
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ready  had  some  dealings.  Peter,  a short  man,  in  a second- 
hand suit  of  black  clothes,  and  wearing  a white  neckcloth, 
which  he  arranged  in  loose  folds  so  as  effectually  to  cover 
the  breast  of  his  shirt,  was  from  the  west  country.  He 
had  been  a weaver’s  reed-maker  in  Paisley,  but  having 
been  unfortunate  in  business,  he  had  migrated  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  hope  of  procuring  some  kind  of  employment. 
Necessitous  and  clever,  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
drollery,  he  was  ready  for  anything  artistic  that  might 
come  in  his  way.  Peter  did  not  want  confidence.  I am 
not  aware  of  any  department  in  the  fine  or  useful  arts  of 
which  he  would  have  confessed  himself  ignorant.  At  this 
period,  when  few  knew  anything  of  lithography,  and  he 
knew  nothing  at  all,  he  courageously  undertook,  in  answer 
to  an  advertisement,  to  organize  and  manage  a concern  of 
that  kind,  and  by  tact  and  intuition  gave  unqualified  satis- 
faction. Peter  was  just  the  man  I wanted.  Although  al- 
together unacquainted  with  copperplate  engraving,  he  ex- 
ecuted, from  the  descriptions  I gave  him,  a portrait  of  the 
Black  Dwarf,  for  my  account  of  that  singular  personage  ; 
which  sketch  has  ever  since  been  accepted  as  an  authority. 

I now  applied  to  this  genius  for  a wood-engraving  for 
my  song-book,  which  he  successfully  produced,  and  for  a 
few  shillings  additional  he  executed  a vignette  represent- 
ing some  national  emblems.  Invested  with  these  attrac- 
tions, the  song-book  was  soon  put  in  boards,  and  otherwise 
prepared  for  disposal.  I sold  the  whole  either  in  single 
copies  at  a shilling,  or  wholesale  to  other  stall-keepers  at 
a proper  reduction,  and,  after  paying  all  expenses,  cleared 
about  nine  pounds  by  the  transaction. 

Nine  pounds  was  not  a large  sum,  but  it  served  an  im- 
portant end.  I was  able  to  make  some  additions  to  my 
scanty  stock  of  types,  which  I procured  from  an  aged 
printer  with  a decaying  business.  To  be  prepared  for  ex- 
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ecuting  posting-bills,  I cut  a variety  of  letters  in  wood  with 
a chisel  and  pen-knife.  For  such  bold  headings,  therefore, 
as  “ Notice,”  “ Found,”  or  “ Dog  Lost,”  I was  put  to  no 
straits  worth  mentioning.  One  of  my  most  successful 
speculations  was  the  cutting  in  wood  of  the  words  “ To 
Let,”  in  letters  four  inches  long,  an  edition  of  which  I dis- 
posed of  by  the  hundred  at  an  enormous  profit,  to  dealers 
who  sold  such  things  to  stick  on  the  fronts  of  houses  to 
be  let.  — From  the  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers,  just 
published  by  Scribner , A rmstrong,  &•  Co. 


Sir  Walter  Scott. 

“ According  to  what  Mr.  Constable  told  me,  the  great 
man  liked  me,  in  part  because  he  understood  I was  from 
Tweedside.  On  seeing  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  ‘Tra- 
ditions,’ he  expressed  astonishment  as  to  ‘ where  the  boy 
got  all  the  information.’  But  I did  not  see  or  hear  from 
him  till  the  first  volume  had  been  completed.  He  then 
called  upon  me  one  day,  along  with  Mr.  Lockhart.  I 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  honor,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  almost  an  object  of  worship  to  me.  I literally  could 
not  utter  a word.  While  I stood  silent,  I heard  him  tell 
his  companion  that  Charles  Sharpe  was  a writer  in  the 
‘ Traditions,’  and  taking  up  the  volume,  he  read  aloud 
what  he  called  one  of  his  quaint  bits.  ‘ The  ninth  Earl 
of  Eglintoune  was  one  of  those  patriarchal  peers  who  live 
to  an  advanced  age ; indefatigable  in  the  frequency  of 
their  marriages  and  the  number  of  their  children  ; who 
linger  on  and  on,  with  an  unfailing  succession  of  young 
countesses,  and  die  at  last  leaving  a progeny  interspersed 
throughout  the  whole  of  Douglas’s  “ Peerage,”  two  vol- 
umes, folio,  reedited  by  Wood.’  And  then  both  gentle- 
men went  on  laughing  for  perhaps  two  minutes,  with 


interjections  : ‘ How  like  Charlie  ! ’ ‘ What  a strange  be- 
ing he  is  ! ’ ‘Two  volumes , folio,  reedited  by  Wood  — ha, 
ha,  ha  ! There  you  have  him  past  all  doubt ; ’ and  so  on. 
I was  too  much  abashed  to  tell  Sir  Walter  that  it  was 
only  an  impudent  little  bit  of  writing  of  my  own,  part  of 
the  solution  into  which  I had  diffused  the  actual  notes  of 
Sharpe.  But,  having  occasion  to  write  next  day  to  Mr. 
Lockhart,  I mentioned  Sir  Walter’s  mistake;  and  he  was 
soon  after  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  he  had  set  his 
friend  right  as  to  the  authorship,  and  they  had  had  a second 
hearty  laugh  on  the  subject. 

“ A very  few  days  after  this  visit,  Sir  Walter  sent  me, 
along  with  a kind  letter,  a packet  of  manuscript,  consist- 
ing of  sixteen  folio  pages,  in  his  usual  close  handwriting, 
and  containing  all  the  reminiscences  he  could  at  the  time 
summon  up  of  old  persons  and  things  in  Edinburgh. 
Such  a treasure  to  me  ! And  such  a gift  from  the  great- 
est literary  man  of  the  age  to  the  humblest ! Is  there  a 
literary  man  of  the  present  age  who  would  scribble  as 
much  for  any  humble  aspirant  ? Nor  was  this  the  only 
act  of  liberality  'of  Scott  to  me.  When  I was  preparing 
a subsequent  work,  ‘ The  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,’ 
he  sent  me  whole  sheets  of  his  recollections,  with  appro- 
priate explanations.  For  years  thereafter,  he  allowed  me 
to  join  him  in  his  walks  home  from  the  Parliament  House, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  freely  poured  into  my  greedy 
ears  anything  he  knew  regarding  the  subjects  of  my  stud- 
ies. His  kindness  and  good-humor  on  these  occasions 
were  untiring.  I have  since  found,  from  his  journal,  that 
I had  met  him  on  certain  days  when  his  heart  was  over- 
laden with  woe.  Yet  his  welcome  to  me  was  the  same. 
After  1826,  however,  I saw  him  much  less  frequently  than 
before,  for  I knew  he  grudged  every  moment  not  spent  in 
thinking  and  working  on  the  fatal  tasks  he  had  assigned 
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to  himself  for  the  redemption  of  his  debts.  — From  the 
Metnoir  of  Robert  Chambers,  just  published  by  Scribner , 
Armstrong , &>  Co. 


Mrs.  Irving  in  Chessels’s  Court. 

“In  1829,  Mrs.  Irving  lived  in  a neat,  self-contained 
mansion  in  Chessels’s  Court,  in  the  Canongate,  along  with 
her  son,  General  Irving,  and  some  members  of  his  family. 
The  old  lady,  then  ninety-one,  was  good  enough  to  invite 
me  to  dinner,  where  I likewise  found  two  younger  sisters 
of  hers,  respectively  eighty-nine  and  ninety.  She  sat  firm 
and  collected  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  carved  a leg 
of  mutton  with  perfect  propriety.  She  then  told  me,  at 
her  son’s  request,  that,  in  the  year  1745,  when  Prince 
Charles’s  army  was  in  possession  of  the  town,  she,  a child 
of  four  years,  walked  with  her  nurse  to  Holyrood  Palace, 
and  seeing  a Highland  gentleman  standing  in  the  door- 
way, she  went  up  to  him  to  examine  his  peculiar  attire. 
She  even  took  the  liberty  of  lifting  up  his  kilt  a little  way; 
whereupon  her  nurse,  fearing  some  danger,  started  for- 
ward for  her  protection.  But  the  gentleman  only  patted 
her  head,  and  said  something  kind  to  her.  I felt  it  as 
very  curious  to  sit  as  a guest  with  a person  who  had  min- 
gled in  the  Forty-five.  But  my  excitement  was  brought  to 
a higher  pitch,  when,  on  ascending  to  the  drawing-room, 
I found  the  general’s  daughter,  a pretty  young  woman, 
recently  married,  sitting  there,  dressed  in  a suit  of  clothes 
belonging  to  one  of  her  nonagenarian  aunts  — a very  fine 
one  of  flowered  satin,  with  elegant  cap  and  lappets,  and 
silk  shoes  three  inches  deep  in  the  heel, — the  same  hav- 
ing been  worn  just  seventy  years  before  at  a Hunters’ 
Ball  at  Holyrood  Palace.  The  contrast  between  the  for- 
mer and  the  present  wearer  — the  old  lady  shrunk  and 
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taciturn,  and  her  young  representative  full  of  life,  and 
resplendent  in  joyous  beauty — had  an  effect  upon  me 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  To  this  day,  I 
look  upon  the  Chessels’s  Court  dinner  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  events  of  my  life.  Mrs.  Irving  died  in 
1837,  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine.”  — From  the  Memoir  of 
Robert  Chambers,  just  published  by  Scribner,  Armotr on g, 
Co. 


A Letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Chambers,  — I received  your  letter  through 
Mr.  Cadell.  It  is  impossible  for  a gentleman  to  say  no  to  a 
request  which  flatters  him  more  than  he  deserves.  But  even 
although  it  is  said  in  the  newspapers,  I actually  am  far  from 
well.  I am  keeping  my  head  as  cool  as  I can,  and  speak  with 
some  difficulty ; but  I am  unwilling  to  make  a piece  of  work 
about  nothing,  and  instead  of  doing  so  I ought  rather  to  re- 
ceive the  lady  as  civilly  as  I can.  I am  much  out,  riding,  or 
rather  crawling  about  my  plantations  in  the  morning  when  the 
weather  will  permit ; but  a card  from  Miss  Eccles  will  find  me 
at  home,  and  happy  to  see  her,  although  the  effect  is  like  to  be 
disappointment  to  the  lady.  I am  your  faithful,  humble  ser- 
vant. 

“ I have  owed  you  a letter  longer  than  I intended ; but  I 
write  with  pain,  and  generally  use  the  hand  of  a friend.  I sign 
with  my  initials  as  enough  to  represent  the  poor  half  of  me  that 
is  left,  but  am  still  much  yours,  W.  S.” 

— From  the  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers, /m.s7  published 
by  Scribner,  Armstrong , 6°  Co. 


Chap  Books. 

Objectionable  and  pitiable  in  character  as  were  the 
greater  number  of  Chap  Books,  miserable  as  they  were 
in  appearance  and  aim,  they  are  nevertheless  to  be 
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taken  as  illustrative  of  popular  intelligence  and  taste  dur- 
ing the  lengthened  period  in  which  they  bore  rule;  and  as 
such,  reflect  a certain  light  on  the  social  progress  of  Great 
Britain.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  just  as  a crop  of 
worthless  indigenous  plants  grow  up  on  a meagre  uncul- 
tivated soil,  so  do  Chap  Books  spring  up  in  the  mental 
infancy  of  the  common  people,  and  continue  till  displaced 
by  a literature  equally  entertaining,  but  of  a standard 
which  corresponds  to  a state  of  higher  advancement. 
Another  consideration  suggests  itself.  A country  may  be 
renowned  for  its  scholarship,  its  science,  its  exquisite  pro- 
ficiency in  the  fine  arts,  and  yet  not  be  beyond  its  Chap 
Book  era.  Such  is  the  case  at  this  moment  in  Italy, 
where  took  place  the  revival  of  letters,  where  universities 
have  longest  existed,  and  where  sculpture  and  painting 
have  for  ages  been  carried  to  an  enviable  pitch  of  excel- 
lence. With  startling  discordance,  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  university  of  Padua,  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and 
the  glorious  galleries  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  a Chap 
Book  literature  is  copiously  dispersed,  as  primitive  in 
character  and  as  poor  in  appearance  as  anything  which 
satisfied  our  illiterate  peasantry  of  a past  age.  The  moral 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of  a country  being  rich 
in  universities,  and  at  the  same  time  abounding  in  books 
for  interpreting  dreams  and  expounding  lucky  numbers  in 
the  lottery,  will  occur  to  every  one. 

Pervading  town  and  country  as  a literature  in  request 
among  all  the  humbler  classes  who  could  read,  English 
and  also  Scottish  Chap  Books  were  extirpated  by  no  edict, 
but  disappeared  slowly  through  the  united  effects  of  edu- 
cation, and  a demand  for  something  equally  exhilarating 
and  much  more  conformable  to  improved  manners  and 
feelings.  Some  circumstances,  not  to  be  referred  to  with- 
out regret,  conspired  to  prolong  the  Chap  Book  era  be- 


yond  the  time  at  which  it  would  probably  have  vanished. 
Newspapers,  which  began  to  assume  a determinate  form 
as  miscellaneous  intelligencers  about  the  period  of  the 
Restoration,  attained  to  a considerable  standing  and  pop- 
ularity shortly  after  1695,  when  they  were  relieved  from 
the  licensing  act  that  had  hitherto  oppressed  them.  The 
press,  now  in  effect  free,  and  the  public  mind  entering,  as 
it  were,  on  the  new  phase  which  had  been  initiated  at 
the  Revolution,  we  are  led  by  innumerable  evidences  to 
conclude  that  a great  change  was  about  to  ensue  in  the 
matter  of  popular  literature.  — From  the  Afetnoir  of  Rob- 
ert Chambers,  just  published  by  Scribner , Armstrong,  &• 
Co. 


The  Clarinda  of  Robert  Burns. 

The  sad  thing  in  these  recollections  is,  that  so  many 
who  composed  our  general  society,  and  figured  among 
the  notables  of  the  period,  have  passed  from  the  stage  of 
existence.  A lady  with  whom  we  formed  an  intimacy, 
and  who  greatly  enjoyed  these  evening  parties,  was  Mrs. 
Maclehose,  the  celebrated  “ Clarinda  ” of  Robert  Burns. 
Now  a widow  in  the  decline  of  life,  short  in  stature,  and 
of  a plain  appearance,  with  the  habit  of  taking  snuff,  which 
she  had  inherited  from  the  fashions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, one  could  hardly  realize  the  fact  of  her  being  that 
charming  Clarinda  who  had  taken  captive  the  heart  of 
“ Sylvander,”  and  of  whom  he  frenziedly  wrote,  on  being 
obliged  to  leave  her,  — 

“ She,  the  fair  sun  of  all  her  sex, 

Has  blest  my  glorious  day ; 

And  shall  a glimmering  planet  fix 
My  worship  to  its  ray  ? ” 

Vastly  altered  since  she  was  the  object  of  this  adoration, 
Clarinda  still  possessed  a singular  sprightliness  in  her 
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conversation,  and,  what  interested  us,  she  was  never  tired 
speaking  of  Burns,  whose  unhappy  fate  she  constantly  de- 
plored. — From  the  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers,  just 
published  by  Scribner , Armstrong , 6°  Co. 


A Letter  from  Hugh  Miller. 

“ Oblige  me  by  accepting  the  accompanying  volume.  It 
contains,  as  you  will  find,  a good  many  heavy  pieces,  and 
abounds  in  all  the  faults  incident  to  juvenile  productions,  and 
to  those  of  the  imperfectly  taught ; but  you  may  here  and  there 
meet  with  something  to  amuse  you.  I have  heard  of  an  im- 
mensely rich  trader  who  used  to  say  he  had  more  trouble  in 
making  his  first  thousand  pounds  than  in  making  all  the  rest. 
I have  experienced  something  similar  to  this  in  my  attempts  to 
acquire  the  art  of  the  writer  ; but  I have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
making  my  first  thousand.  My  forthcoming  volume,  which  I 
trust  I shall  be  able  to  send  you  in  a few  weeks,  will,  I hope, 
better  deserve  your  perusal.  And  yet  I am  aware  it  has  its 
heavy  pieces  too,  — dangerous-looking  sloughs  of  dissertation 
in  which  I well-nigh  lost  myself,  and  in  which  I had  no  small 
risk  of  losing  my  readers.  One  who  sits  down  to  write  for  the 
public  at  a distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  has 
to  labor  under  sad  disadvantages  in  his  attempts  to  catch  the 
tone  which  chances  to  be  popular  at  the  time.;  more  especially 
if,  instead  of  having  formed  his  literary  tastes  in  that  tract  of 
study  which  all  the  educated  classes  have  to  pass  through,  he 
has  had  to  pick  them  up  by  himself  in  nooks  and  by-corners 
where  scarcely  any  one  ever  picked  them  up  before.  Among 
educated  men  the  starting-note,  if  I may  so  express  myself,  is 
nearly  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  what  wonder  if  the 
after-tones  should  harmonize  ; but  alas  for  his  share  of  the 
concert  who  has  to  strike  up  on  a key  of  his  own.” 

— From  the  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers,  just  published 
by  Scribner , Armstrong , &•  Co. 
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Sydney  Smith. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  of  visiting  the  metropolis,  a 
new  and  unexpected  acquaintance  was  formed.  It  was  in 
1844,  when  residing  in  Greek  Street,  Soho.  One  day 
about  noon,  a carriage  drives  up  to  the  door  — not  a ve- 
hicle of  the  light,  modern  sort,  but  an  old  family  coach, 
drawn  by  a pair  of  sleek  horses.  From  it  descends  an  aged 
gentleman,  who,  from  his  shovel  hat  and  black  gaiters,  is 
seen  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary.  I overhear,  by  the 
voices  at  the  door,  that  I am  asked  for.  “ Who,  in  all  the 
world,  can  this  be  ? ” A few  minutes  solve  the  question. 
Heavy  footsteps  are  heard  deliberately  ascending  the  an- 
tique balustraded  stair.  My  unknown  visitor  is  ushered 
in  — his  name  announced:  “The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.” 
I hasten  to  receive  so  celebrated  a personage  as  is  befit- 
ting, and  express  the  pleasure  I have  in  the  unexpected 
visit  — wondering  how  he  had  discovered  me. 

“ I heard  at  Rogers’s  you  were  in  town,”  said  he,  “ and 
was  resolved  to  call.  Let  us  sit  down,  and  have  a talk.” 

We  drew  towards  the  fire,  for  the  day  was  cold,  and 
he  continued  : “ You  are  surprised  possibly  at  my  visit. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  strange  about  it.  The  originator 
of  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Review  ’ has  come  to  see  the  origina- 
tor of  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Journal.’  ” 

I felt  honored  by  the  remark,  and  delighted  beyond 
measure  with  the  good-natured  and  unceremonious  obser- 
vations which  my  visitor  made  on  a variety  of  subjects. 
We  talked  of  Edinburgh,  and  I asked  him  where  he  had 
lived.  He  said  it  was  in  Buccleuch  Place,  not  far  from 
Jeffrey,  with  an  outlook  behind  to  the  Meadows.  “ Ah,” 
he  remarked,  “ what  charming  walks  I had  about  Arthur’s 
Seat,  with  the  clear  mountain  air  blowing  in  one’s  face  ! 
I often  think  of  that  glorious  scene.”  I alluded  to  the 
cluster  of  young  men  — Jeffrey,  Horner,  Brougham,  him- 


self,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  had  been  concerned  in 
commencing  the  “ Review”  in  1802.  Of  these,  he  spoke 
with  most  affection  of  Horner,  and  specified  one  who,  from 
his  vanity  and  eccentricities,  could  not  be  trusted.  Great 
secrecy,  he  said,  had  to  be  employed  in  conducting  the 
undertaking,  and  this  agrees  with  what  Lord  Jeffrey  told 
my  brother.  My  reverend  and  facetious  visitor  made  some 
little  inquiry  about  my  own  early  efforts,  and  he  laughed 
when  I reminded  him  of  a saying  of  his  own  about  study- 
ing on  a little  oatmeal  — for  that  would  have  applied  liter- 
ally to  my  brother  and  to  myself.  “ Ah,  labora , labora ,” 
he  said  sententiously,  “how  that  word  expresses  the  char- 
acter of  your  country  ! ” 

“ Well,  we  do  sometimes  work  pretty  hard,”  I observed  : 
“ but  for  all  that,  we  can  relish  a pleasantry  as  much  as 
our  neighbors.  You  must  have  seen  that  the  Scotch  have 
a considerable  fund  of  humor.” 

“ O,  by  all  means,”  replied  my  visitor,  “ you  are  an 
immensely  funny  people,  but  ycu  need  a little  operating 
upon  to  let  the  fun  out.  I know  no  instrument  so  effect- 
ual for  the  purpose  as  the  cork-screw ! ” Mutual  laughter, 
of  course.  — From  the  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers,  just 
published  by  Scribner , Armstrong , & Co . 


